FUR 

Yd Fu'rbRlow. ’O.a. [from the noun.] To adorn with orna¬ 
mental appendages of drefs. 

When arguments too fiercely glare, 

You calm them with a milder air; 

To break their points, you turn their force, 

And furbelow the plain difeourfe. Prior. 

She was flounced and fukbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. 

Addifon's Spectator, N J . 129. 

To Furbish, v. a. [ fourlir, French.] To burnilh; to 
polilh; to rub to brightnefs. 

It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 

And furbijh new the name of John o’ Gaunt. Shak. R. II. 
Furbijh the fpears, and put on the brigandines. Jer. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbijh up and reprint his old errours, hold 
that the fufferings of the damned are not to be, in a ftridt 
fenfe, eternal; but that, after a certain period of time, there 
{hall be a general gaol-delivery of the fouls in prifon, and that 
not for a farther execution, but a final releafe. Souths Seim. 

As after Numa’s peaceful reign. 

The martial Ancus did the feeptre wield j 
Furbijh'd the rufty fword again. 

Refum’d the long-forgotten Afield, 

And led the Latins to the dully field. Dryden. 

Inferior minitters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; 

And fend him forth again, with furbijh'd arms. Dryden. 
Fu'rbisher. ti. f [ fowbiffeur , French, from furbijh .] One 
who polifhes any thing. 

Furca'tion. n.J. [ furca , Latin.] Forkinefs; the ftate of 
{hooting two ways like the blades of a fork. 

When they grow old they grow lefs branched, and firftdo 
lbfe their brow-antlers, or loweft furcations next the head. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 9. 
FU'RFUR. h. f [ Latin.] Hufk or chaff, feurff or dandriff, 
that grows upon the {kin, with fome likenefs to bran. Quincy. 
Furfura'cedus. adj. [furfuraceus, Latin ] Hufky; branny ; 

fealy. ^ 

FU'RIOUS. adj. [furieux, French; furiofus, Latin.] 

I. Mad; phrenetick. 

No man did ever think the hurtful aflions of furious men 
and innocents to be punifhablc. Hooker, b. i. f ij. 

■ 2. Racing; violent; trarifported by paflion beyond reafon. 

° Who can be wife, amaz’d, temp’rate and furious, . 

Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. Skakefp. Macb. 
To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out ot fear; and, n that mood. 

The dove will peck the eftridge. Shdkcfp. Ant. and Ckofat. 
Fu'riouSly. adv. [from furious.] Madly ; violently ; vehe¬ 
mently. . . 

Which When his brother faw, fraught with great grief 
And wrath, he to him leapt furionfy. Fairy f$ueen, b.\ i. 

They obferve countenance to attend the pradlice ; and this 
Carries them on furioufy to that which of themfelves they are 
inclined. . . Scuth ’ s Sermons. 

She heard not half, fo furioufiy {he flies; 

Fear gave her wings. Dryden. 

Fu'Riousness. n.f. [from furious . ] Frenzy; madnefs; 

' tranfport of paflion. 

To Furl. v. a. [freficr, French.] To draw up; to con- 
tradl. 

When fortune fends a ftormy wind, 

Then flicw a brave and prefent mind; 

And when with too indulgent gales 

She fwells t6o much, then furl thy fails. Creech. 

Fu'rlong. n.f .. [pajdanj, Saxon.] A meafure of length ; the 
eighth part of a mile. 

If a man fland in the middle of a field and fpeak aloud, he 
{hall be heard a furlong in round, and that in articulate founds. 

Bacon's Natural Hifory, N°. 289. 
Confine w ithin a few furlongs of the temple, they pafled 
through a very thick grove. Addifon's Freeholder. 

P'u'rlough. n.f. [ vcrlocf, Dutch.] A temporary difmiffion 
from military fervice; a licence given to a foldter to be abfent. 
Brutus and Cato might difeharge their fouls. 

And give them furlo’s for another world ; 

But we, like fentries, are oblig’d to fland 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
Fu'Hmenty. n.J'. [ More properly frumenty, or Jrumety, ofJiu- 
tnentiim, Latin.] Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not. 

The feed-cake, the pafties, and furmenty pot. Tuff. Husb. 
Fu'rnace.' n f. [Junius, Latin.] An inclofed fireplace. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may finge yourfeif. Shakcfp. Henry VIII. 

The fining pot is for filver and th 0 furnace for gold, l rov. 
We have°allo furnaces of great diverfities, that keep great 
diverfity of heats. . Bacon's New Atlantis. 

'flie kings of Spain have erefted divers furnaces and forges, 

for the trying and fining of their gold. - Abbo.. 

W hold falleth not down and wbrflnppeth, fliall the fame 
hour be caft into the midft of a burning fiery, furnace. Dan. 


FUR 

A dungeon horrible, on all fides around. 

As one great furnace , flam’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. i. 

To Fu'rnace. v. a. [from the noun.] To throw out as 
fparks from a furnace. A bad word. 

He furnaces 

The thick iighs from him. Shakefpeare's Cytnbeline 

To FU'RNISH. v.a. [fournir, French.] 

1. To fupply with what is neceflarv. 

She hath diredled 

How I {hall take her from her father’s houfe; 

What gold and jewels {he is furnijh'd with. Shakefpeare. 

His training fuch, 

That he may furnijh and inltruct great teachers. 

And never feek for aid out of himfelf. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Thou {halt furnijh him liberally out of thy flock. Dent. xv. 
Aoria, having driven the Turks from Corone, both by 
fea and land, furnijhed the city with corn, wine, visual, and 
powder. Knolles's Hifory of the lurks. 

Come, thou ftranger, and furnifi a table, and feed me of 
that thou haft ready. Eccluf. xxix. 26. 

I {ball not need to heap up inftances; every one’s reading 
and converfation will fufficiently fur nip him, if he wants to 
be better ftored. Locke. 

2. To give things for ufe. 

Thefe Ample ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are 
fuggefted and furnijhed to the mind only by thefe two ways, 
fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

It is not any action of the ftate, but a compact among pri¬ 
vate perfons that hath funiificd out thefe feveral remittances. 

Addifon's Remarks .n Italy. 

3. To fit up ; to fit with appendages. 

Something deeper. 

Whereof perchance thefe are but furnifsings. Shakef; care. 
Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, and had in 
the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coftly furnijhed. Dio¬ 
genes came in, and got up upon the bed, and trampled it, 
faying, 1 trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly an- 
fwered, But with greater pride, Diogenes. Bacon's Apophth. 

We were led into another great room, furnifi cl with old 
inferiptions. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

4. To equip; to fit out for any Undertaking. 

Will your lordlhip lend me a fhoufand pounds to furnijh 
me ? Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Ideas, forms, and intellects, 

Have pirnijh'd out three different fe&s. Prior. 

Doubtlefs the man Jefus Chrift is furnijhed - with fuperior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, becaufe he is employed in 
fuperior work. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

5. To decorate; to adorn. 

The Wounded arm would furnijh all their rooms, 

And bleed'for ever lcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 

Fu'rnisher. n.f [fournijfeur, French, from furnijh .] One 
who fupplies or fits out. 

Fu'rniture. n.f. [ fourniture , Fr. from furnijh.'] 

1. Moveables ; goods put in a houfe for ufe or ornament. 

No man can tranfpOrt his large retinue, his fumptuous fare, 
and his rich furniture into another world. South’s Sermons. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice: their furniture is 
not commonly very rich, if we except the pictures from the 
hands of the beft mailers. Addifon. 

2. Appendages. . 

By a general conflagration mankind {hall be deftroyea, with 
the form and all the furniture of the earth. Tillotfon. 

3. Equipage; embellilhments; decorations. 

Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed. 

After his guife did caft abroad to fare, 

And thereto ’gan his furnitures prepare. Spenfer 

The duke is coming : fee, the barge be ready. 

And fit it with fuch furniture as fuits 
The greatnefs of his perfon. Shakefpeare's Henry \ Ill 
The ground muft be of a mixt brown, and large enough 
or the horfe’s furniture muft be of very fenfible colours. Lryd 
Fu'rrier. n.f. [from fur. ] A dealer in furs. 

Fu'rrow. n. f. [yujih, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall trench made by the plow for the reception of leee 

Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Michaelmas. 

Mortimer's Husbandry 

Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows broke. 

And oxen labour’d firft beneath the yoke. Dryden's Uvu 

2. Any long trench or hollow: as a wrinkle. 

My lord it is, though time has plow’d that face 
With many furrows fince I faw it firft; 

Yet I’m too well acquainted with the ground quite to tor- 
get it. Dryd. and lee's Ocaipus. 

Fu’rrow- w fed. n.f. [furrow mi weed.] A weed that grows 
in furrowed land. , , r. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow-wee as. oia-jp- 
To Fu'rrow. v.a. [from the noun; pyj-.ian, Saxon.] 

1. To cut in furrows. 

While the plowman near at hand, , 

Whittles o’er the furrow d land, M 

2. To divide in long hollows. *r 0 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La 


Woiton. 


Felton to Lord Gower. 


FUR 

No briny tear has furrow'd her fmooth cheek. Suckling. 

The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and fmooths its furrow'd face. Dryden. 
•7. To make by cutting. 

° There go the {hips that furrow out their way; 

Yea, there of whales enormous fights we fee. 

Fu'rrv. adj. [from fur. ] 

1. Covered with fur; drefled in fur. 

From Volga’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. EtM 

2. Confiding of fur. 

Not arm’d with horns of arbitrary might, 

Or claws to feize their furry fpoils in fight. Dryden. 

FU'RTHER. adj. [from forth, not from far , as is commonly 
imagined; forth, fwther, furtheft, corrupted from forther, 
fortbeft, pojrSeji, Saxon. Forther is ufed by Sir Thomas More. 
Sec Forth and Farther, of which the examples are to be 
referred to this word.] 

1. At a greater diftance. 

2. Beyond this. 

What further need have we of witnefies. Mat. xxvi. 65. 
Fu'rther. adv. [from forth.] To a greater diftance. 

And the angel of the Lord -went further, and flood in a 
narrow place. Numb. xxii. z. 

To Fu'rther. v.a. [from the adverb; por^jnan, Saxon.] 
To put onward; to forward; to promote; to countenance; 
to affift ; to help. 

Things thus fet in order, in quiet and reft. 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. Tuff. Hush. 
Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo great at¬ 
tempts, without the mixture of a true perfuafion concerning 
the irrefiftible force of divine power. Hooker, b.v.f. 1. 

Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked; further not 
his wicked device. Pf cxl. 8. 

This binds thee'then to further my defign, 

As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 

Furtherance .n.f [from further.] Promotion; advance¬ 
ment; help. 

The Gauls learned them firft, and ufed them only for the 
furtherance of their trade and private bufinefs. Spenfer. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps mi furtherances of 
direction, which feriptures, councils, fathers, hiftories, the 
laws and practices of all churches afford. Hooker. 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, he feeketh 
furtherance of him that hath no manner of power. Hooker. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice. 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? Shak. Henry VI. 
If men were minded to live righteoufly, to believe a 
God would be no hindrance or prejudice to any fuCh defien, 
^ but very much for the advancement and furtherance of it. Till. 
Fu'rtherer. n.f. [from further.] Promoter; advancer. 

That earned favourer and furthcrer of God’s true religion, 
that faithful fervitor to his prince and country. Afibam. 

Furthermore. [further mi more.] Moreover; befides. 
This ring I do accept moft thankfully. 

And fo, I pray you, tell him : furthermore, 

I pray you, {hew my youth old Siiylock’s houfe. Shakcfp. 
1 ad F U urtive s Fr- furtivus, Latin.] Stolen ; gotten 

Or do they, as your fchemes, I think, have fliown, 

Dm furtive beams and glory not their own, 

All fervants to that fourcc of light, the fun ? Prior 

Fu runcle. n.f [furemcle, Fr. furuneulus, Latin. ] A bile • 
an angry puftule. J * 

A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and inflamed; 
nd as it tncreafeth, it nftth up with an acute head, and fome- 
times a puftule; and then it is more inflamed and painful, 
when it arrives at its ftate, which is about the eighth £ ninth 

Fu * Y ; n -f r furor, Latin; fureur, French./^"^ S «rgery. 
1. Madnefs. J 

2 'mad„rfs Paffi0nOf a " E " ; mi „d ,pp roaching t0 

. r I ^°°l > P° rem y patience to his fury, and am arm’d 
To fuffer with a quietnefs of fpirit 

AT ver y tyranny and rage of his. Shakcfp. Mcr. of Venice 

zur ,hi i 

3. BuhaCafa, exaltation of fancy. f ‘‘- vu. 20. 

Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with a divinp 

**“ *"■“> & * **£l*Z£Z 

A fybil, that had number'd in the „„ r |d *** *' 

f iun to courfc two hundred compaffes 
in her prophctick/«ry few’d the work. ’ Shakcfp Othello 
Greater than human kind fte feem’d to \oo\t, 
nd with an accent more than mortal fpokc; 

Her ftanng eyes with fparkling fury roll, 

I he light of any of the houfe of York 
, “ tonl ''« ”>y foul- SUk,f,dH,nr, VI. f. iii. 


F U S 

It was the moft proper place for a fury to make her exit J 
arid I believe every reader’s imagination is pieafed, when he 
fees the angry goddefs thus finking in a tempeft, and plunging 
herfelf into hell, amidft fuch a icene of horror and confu- 
fion. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

FURZE, n.f [yipy, Saxon.] Gorfe ; gofs. 

The whole plant is verv thorny : the flowers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, are difpofed in ffiort thick fpikes, which 
are fucceeded by fhort comprefled pods, in each of which are 
contained three or four kidney-ftaaptd feeds. The fpecies are 
three, each of which grow wild on the heaths and upland- 
commons in England : the firft is fometimes ufed to make 
hedges, for winch purpofe it will do very well for a few 
years. Miller. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 

Both timber and furzin, the turf and the cole. Tuff. Hjisk. 
For fcwel, there groweth generally in all parts great {lore 
of furze., of which the Ihrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Careui > Survey of Cornwal. 

F rom hence uncertain feafons we may know, 

And when to reap the grain, and when to fow. 

Or when to fell the furzes. Dryden s Virg. Georg. 

Fu'rzy. adj. [from furze.] Overgrown with furze; full of 
gorfe. 

Wide through the furzy field their route they take. 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 

Fusca'tion. n.f. [fufeus, Latin.] The a£l of darkening of 
obfeuring. Dift. 

To FUSE. v. a. [fundo,fufum, Latin ] To melt; to put into 
fufion; to liquify by heat. 

To P'use. v. n. To be melted; to be capable of being liqui¬ 
fied by heat. 

Fu'see. n.f. [fufeau, French.] 

1. The cone round which is wound the cord or chain of a 
clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance is by the motion 
of the next wheel, and that by the motion of the next, and 
that by the motion of the fufee, apd that by the motion of the 
fpring: the whole frame of the watch carries a reafonablcner$ 
in it, the paflive impreflion of the intelledlual idea that was in 
the artift. Hales, Origin of Mankind. 

2. A firelock [from fufil, Fr.]; a fmali neat mufquet. This 
is more properly written fufil. 

Fusee of a bomb or granado {hell, is that -which makes the 
whole powder or compofition in the {hell take fire, to do the 
defigned execution. ’Tis ufually a wooden pipe or tap filled 
with wildfire, or fome fuch matter; and is intended to burn 
no longer than is the time of the motion of the bomb from 
the mouth of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, which 
time Anderfon makes twenty-fevcn.feconds. Harris. 

Fu'see. Track of a buck. Ainfw.rth. 

Fusible, adj. [from fuj'e.] Capable of being melted; capable 
of being made liquid by heat. 

Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either colliquate with 
or otherwife penetrate into other bodies, efpeciallv fufible 

, ones - Boyle. 

Fusibility, n.f. [from fufible.] Capacity of being melted ; 
quauty of growing liquid by heat. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind of metalical 
nature, or at leaft a fufibility, feem to have rcfolved it into a 
n °y. C k r U f e ‘ . f A „ Woiton's Architecture. 

1 he bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for out of the 
depths of the earth, are the metals, which are diftinguilhed 
from other bodies by their weight, fufibility, and malleable- 

Fu'sil. adj. [fufile, French \fufilis, Latin.] 

1. Capable of being melted; liquifiabie by heat. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 
F irft ins own tools : then, what might clfe be wrought 

M e ; , 0r r S n V ,r n , ln r mCtaL , , mun 's P«rudifcLofi,b. xi. 
Some, lefs jkilful, fancy thefe fcapi that occur in moft of 

wfll haS-?t| h ‘ Ck v bmkimgS , ° f En S l;md sre artificial; and 
will have it, that they are a kind of fufil jriarb I e . Woodward. 

2 . Running by the force of heat. 

Perpetual flames, 

O cr fand and afhes, and the ftubborrt flint. 

Prevailing, turn into 2 fufil fea. 

Fu'sil. n. f [fufil, French.] Phillips. 

1. A firelock; a fmall neat mufquet. 

2 Something like a fpM,, 

tuj.ls muft be made long, and fmall in th,? 11 l 
ancient coat of Mountague, argent three ■ ffids in feffe gukf'“ 

Fu'silier. n.f f from fu/i/ 1 A rir ^ enchain on Blazoning. 

PVs.on. n.f f kn, A f ° d u er an , lied With a fufil- 

■ • The aa of 

2 ' r MeS e inft& nE H"" lKd l or of runn! ^ wilh heat. 

Foes. n.J-. [A iow can, word.) A tumult; -a bS“’‘ ^ 
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